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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowger 























THE ACCIDENT. 


HIS ONLY ENEMY. 
CHAPTER XXI.—A RUNAWAY HORSE. 
™ HAvE you finished that inventory, Spenser?” 
‘* Yes, sir.” 

“Then you may lock up and go; but mind you are 
here early in the morning, and see that Taylor rubs 
up that piano, for I want to get rid of it.” 

The speaker was Mr. Silas Screwton, an auctioneer 
occupying extensive business premises in one of the 
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busiest streets of Deanfield. Bernard Spenser had 
been for nearly two years in his employ as clerk, at 
a reduced salary which he would never have accepted 
if the situation had not been a sort of forlorn hope— 
the only chance of regular occupation that seemed 
open to him. Even that was about to fail, for he had 
that morning received a curt intimation from his 
employer that his services would not be required 
after a certain date in the last week of the month. 
Mr. Screwton had chosen to take advantage of several 
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omissions and mistakes on the part of his clerk 
which would have been passed over if it had not 
suited his purpose to make the most of them. The 
fact was that Silas Screwton, with his usual keen, 
commercial sagacity, had discovered that something 
was to be gained by discharging Bernard Spenser, 
and promoting to the vacant place an orphan nephew 
of his wife’s, a youth of seventeen, who had just left 
school, and might be considered on his hands. 
Without any further remark, Mr. Screwton drew 
on his gloves and passed into the street, where his 
trap was waiting for him. The next moment the 
solitary inmate of the office heard the rumbling of 
wheels as the trap rattled over the stones, and he knew 
that for that evening he was safe from the rather 
harassing surveillance to which Mr. Screwton, from 
motives of prudence, always subjected a clerk under 
notice of dismissal. Bernard Spenser listened until 
the sound of wheels was lost to him, and he knew 
that Mr. Screwton’s trap had turned into the market 
square. Then he drew a long breath, as if the silence 
and solitude were a relief to him, rose slowly from 
his stool, methodically placed the books in the rack, 
and locked his drawer. His hand visibly trembled 
as he took his coat from the peg on which he had 
hung it in the morning, and there was a nervous 
twitching about his mouth as he smoothed his hat 
with a faded silk handkerchief, and gave a little 
straightening touch to his collar and cuffs, more from 
the instinct of old habit than any present regard for 
his personal appearance. In former days that had 
been one of his weaknesses, but in later times the 
realities of life had pressed hardly upon him, and 
such feelings had nearly all died out. On that chilly 
spring evening he was too heart-sick and miserable 
to care or think of anything but the question, How 
he was to break to Janey the terrible news of the 
notice of dismissal which he had received that day ? 
Terrible news to him and his hard-worked little 
daughter, for past failures and disappointments had 
proved how slender was his chance of obtaining 
other employment. It had been a hard winter for 
the poor in Deanfield, and the spring did not promise 
to be much more kindly. It was a time of high 
prices for food, and a general depression of trade 
that influenced even the sale of Janey’s embroidery. 
It was the thought of his motherless child, and all 
that she would suffer when the truth was told to her, 
as told it must be, that made the impending loss of 
his situation such a blow to him. It had been his 
only comfort during the past two years to think that 
life was being made a little easier for her : to see that 
the small, patient face was getting brighter and 
gradually losing some of its careworn womanliness ; 
then to hear her sometimes prattling about the 
coming summer, and gaily mapping out the pro- 


gramme for a grand holiday on her birthday, when | 
she and her father were to hold high revel among the | 


buttercups in the meadows. This change in Janey 
had worked also upon her unhappy father, and 
worked for his good. For her sake he had striven 
hard to quench out the fire of his rebellious spirit, 
and school his fierce temper into mildness and sub- 
mission to Silas Screwton’s exactions and small 
tyrannies—for Janey’s sake, and possibly with some 
dim idea of expiation for one vindictive act which at 
times lay heavily upon his conscience. Was this good 
to be all undone ? were the dark days to be lived over 
again, and with them, perhaps, his darker self to 
reassert once more its mastery—that evil part of his 
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nature, with all the pride and passion and unchaii- 
tableness which had helped to make a waste of his 
life, and worked such trouble for himself and others ? 

Even in the few minutes that he loitered in the 
office before turning off the gas, his face seemed to 
have changed and hardened, and the old expression 
which he had always tried to hide from Janey crept 
back like a shadow. He glared vindictively across 
the room at the large leather-covered chair that was 
so closely identified with Silas Screwton that it 
seemed a part of himself, and he csuld almost fancy 
that the sharp, ferret-like eyes of the auctioneer were 
answering his look as he muttered, within his set 
teeth, ‘‘He had no cause to send me away: none, 
for I did my duty by him. He gave me the place to 
suit his own purpose, and it is to suit his purpose 
that he wants to get rid of me. I served Maurice 
Harford out for saying I was drunk and getting me 
discharged. Why should I not serve him the same?” 

A fierce gleam lit up his eyes, as if he was already 
triumphing-in anticipation of the success of some act 
which he meditated as retaliation for the injustice of 
which he believed himself the victim. But the fire 
died out quickly as it had kindled, and though the 
troubled look remained, there was a visible softening 
of his eyes. His mouth relaxed and quivered as his 
shaking hands tried to wind about his neck a white 
woollen scarf which Janey had knitted for him as a 
new year’s gift, working at it in her spare time, and 
making it a labour of love. It was the sight of that 
little thing, and its association with Janey, that 
turned the current of thought and quelled the rising 
storm like oil thrown on the angry waves. It called 
up a vivid picture of the pale, patient little worker 
seated on her high chair, singing her simple hymns, 
while her small, slight hands were so busy in his 
service. That beneficent vision seemed to stand in 
the breach that divided the evil of his past from the 
present, with its gentler moods, its half-formed reso- 
lutions and yearnings after good. Ina sudden rush 
of tenderness towards his daughter, he put out his 
hands as if in appeal against himself, crying brokenly, 
**No, no, I must not think of taking such revenge 
for a second time. Not again, oh, not again. For 
Janey’s sake I will not do anything totake me further 
from her.” 

A few minutes later the auctioneer’s premises were 
consigned to solitude, and Bernard Spenser was 
walking hurriedly down the street, in the lengthen- 
ing dusk-of the spring twilight, his shoulders stoop- 
ing wearily, like a man carrying a burden, and his 
face looking grey and old beyond his years. He had 
a harassed, half-frightened look, that expressed what 
he felt at that moment, fear and distrust of himself, 
in the consciousness that he was flying from tempta- 
tion, fighting as he had never fought before to gain 
the victory over his vindictive temper, which had 
risen in fierce mutiny against Silas Screwton. He 
passed quickly from the busy thoroughfares into the 
almost deserted suburban streets, that seemed so still 
and peaceful in contrast. He did not raise his head 
until he found himself opposite the new factory, 
which, thanks to Allen Harford’s perseverance and 
energy, had risen upon the site of the blackened 
ruins. 

Bernard Spenser had watched the progress of 
the new building day after day, but it had never 
impressed him as it did that evening, when, moved 
by some feeling that he could not understand or con- 
trol, he paused in the act of crossing the road, and 
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let his gaze travel slowly over the imposing mass of 
brick and mortar. A strange quiver of remorse 
passed through him as he stood there, and the 
thought of his good little lass almost broke him 
downinto tears. Theclock of a neighbouring church 
had just struck the hour, and the sound had reminded 
him that he was later than usual, and that his lonely 
little daughter would be anxiously watching for his 
return. He quickened his steps, with the intention 
of making the best of his way homeward, when his 
feet tripped over something in the road, and he fell 
heavily, just at the moment that a light dog-cart, 
containing a gentleman and his groom, and drawn 
by a high-spirited bay horse, came dashing down the 
road, at a speed that threatened destruction to any 
pedestrian who might be unfortunate enough to be 
in the way. 

It was a terrible moment for Bernard Spenser, to 
be lying there, fully conscious, but powerless to 
move or make an effort to save himself from the fate 
that was bearing down upon him with every onward 
step of that high-mettled horse and every mad whirl 
of those approaching wheels. 

It was the work of an instant. There had been 
scarcely time for a thought, or even a cry, when the 
harm was done. Before the unfortunate man could 
clearly realise his situation, and ere the reckless 
driver had seen the obstruction in the road, one of 
the ruthless wheels had crushed over the prostrate 
figure, and he had passed on, apparently heedless of 
the human wreck which had been left behind. Busi- 
ness being over at the factory, the road was compa- 
ratively deserted at that hour. Only a few passers- 
by witnessed the accident. Of these the majority 
were women, denizens of the neighbouring streets, 
chiefly workmen’s wives, hurrying along with market 
baskets on their arms. They made a compassionate 
group round the sufferer, whom several had recog- 
nised, and they were not sparing in their condemna- 
tion of the apparently callous conduct of the gentle- 
man in the dog-cart. 

“That’s just the way with the rich. They don’t 
care what harm they do, so long as they get their 
pleasure.” 

This was growled out by a thin, sour-faced man, 
by trade a shoemaker, and strongly inclined to be 
democratic and misanthropical. 

“Do you know who was driving the horse, Neigh- 
bour Sykes ?”? queried another of the bystanders. 

“ Aye, lad, I think I do, though it was a bad light 
to see by. He looked vastly like young Mosely, 
Squire Raeburn’s nephew from London. Nobody 
else about Deanfield drives in such a break-neck 
way. If he’d been a poor man, like Jones, the milk- 4 
man, he’d have been tined long since. He ought to 
be locked up for this night’s work, for it looks, from 
the way he drove off, as if he had done it a 
purpose.” 

‘Nay, nay, let’s wait till we know the truth of 
the matter,” expostulated a sturdy mechanic, who 
was helping to raise Bernard Spenser. ‘‘ For my 
part, I should say the gentleman couldn’t help him- 
self, for his horse was running away with him.” 

By this time the scanty knot of people had aug- 
mented to a crowd, which had suddenly collected in 
the quiet road, bringing practical help. 


The inference of the eye-witnesses proved correct. 
It was the squire’s nephew, the gay, handsome 





Clarence Mosely, whose reckless driving had been 


so often the subject of commont among the more 
sober inhabitants of the little town. And, as the 
mechanic had rightly surmised, his horse was run- 
ning away with him when they saw it careering so 
madly down the road. 

The bay was a new purchase of Squire Raeburn’s, 
and only recently added to his stables. Not thinking 
it quite safe to trust in the phaeton or brougham, and 
having great respect for his nephew’s superior know- 
ledge in everything that related to the management 
of horses, he had begged him to use the horse in his 
dog-cart for a while, to take some of the fierce temper 
out of him. To this Clarence had readily agreed. 
That evening, for the first time, the animal had 
chosen to sustain his evil reputation. He had com- 
menced by taking unreasonable offence at several 
things which did not please him in their progress 
through the town, and finally, when within a short 
distance of the factory, had become unmanageable, 
being startled by an itinerant band of musicians, 
who unfortunately commenced to play just as he was 
passing. The disastrous collision with the body of 
Bernard Spenser proved a second shock to the nerves 
of the excited animal. From that moment it ap- 
peared hopeless, even for the united exertions of 
master and groom, to recover control over the horse, 
and every instant the light vehicle seemed in danger 
of being shattered into fragments. Clarence Mosely 
never lost his presence of mind, though fully realis- 
ing the peril of the situation. His face was white to 
the lips, but no tremor shook his low, determined 
voice, when he gave his quick, stern orders to the 
groom, who presented a pitiable contrast to his 
master. It was the natural supremacy of mental 
strength over weakness. 

‘“‘ Keep your seat, Glaves, and leave the reins to 
me; you are doing more harm than good. The hill 
is just before us, and it will help to subdue the brute, 
but if he swerves we shall be killed.” 

But the man seemed incapable of understanding 
his master’s warning. Fear and excitement were 
making him worse than useless to Clarence, for he 
helped to increase the terror of the animal by tugging 
wildly at the reins. He repeated his command in 
sterner tones. 

‘Man, you must be mad; don’t you see what you 
are doing? Loose the reins, and leave him to me.” 

As he finished speaking, the horse suddenly yielded 
to the frantic efforts of the servant, who was half 
crazed through fear, and swerved, thus hastening the 
catastrophe which Clarence had feared. The next 
instant there was a crash, the horse stumbled and 
fell, overturning the vehicle and throwing its unfor- 
tunate occupants into the road with frightful violence. 

Mr. Mosely’s groom had a remarkable escape, his 
injuries being confined to the nervous shock and a 
few bruises. His master was less fortunate. When 
he succeeded in raising himself upon his elbow, he 
discovered, to his consternation, thatthe young gen- 
tleman was lying bleeding and insensible among the 
débris of the dog-cart, which was a complete wreck. 

A little later the quiet household at The Elms were 
roused by aloud and continuous knocking at the door. 
Allen, who was reading in the library, sprang to his 
feet, his first thought being of Maurice—perhaps the 
wanderer had come home at last. He stood still for 
a few seconds to calm down his excitement and regain 
control over his nerves, then hurried into the hall, 
just in time to see the body of Clarence Mosely car- 
ried across the threshold. 

TT2 








DIARY OF THE CHINESE AMBASSADOR. 


VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 


i lie ~~ Chinese Government has lately printed in 
Peking the portion of the diary of the Chinese 
Ambassador which commences with his starting from 
Shanghai and ends with his arrival at Southampton. 
We give an abstract of this journal, in which there 
is enough to show him to be a man of shrewdness 
and intelligence, as we have all found him to be 
since his arrival in England, and also a man of much 
courtesy and good-nature. The reports sent home 
by himself and his staff will no doubt be read with 
avidity in China. 

At ten o’clock at night, on the seventeenth day of 
the tenth month of last year, the ambassador dis- 
patched a courier with letters for the Peking foreign 
office, sealed with the seal of his new office, and 
took farewell of more than ten friends, who came off 
in a tug to say good-bye. Two days after he was 
watching the misty outline of the Fukien coast 
through his cabin window. On the fourth day he 
visited the Governor of Hong Kong, and inspected 
the schools and prison. He was received with all 
honours, and the ambassador gives the particulars. 
Tho salute of fifteen guns and the regimental band 
performance which received him on landing were 
attentions which he appreciated. As he passed 
through the streets of Hong Kong he noticed how 
rapidly the city has grown since the year A.D. 1859, 
when he visited it for the first time on his way to 
Canton, where he was then appointed to reside as 
governor. It now contains 130,000 Chinese and 6,000 
foreigners, and is three times as large as then. He 
accepted with pleasure the opportunity of visiting 
the schools and gaol, and has described both with 
minuteness. There were 300 Chinese pupils in 
the classes which studied the four books and five 
classics, with essay-writing. One hundred studied 
English. A hundred pupils belonging to English 
and other European nations were studying the 
Chinese books. He admires the arrangements of 
the school as providing for each boy in so large a 
school being constantly under the eye of a teacher; 
yet a few teachers were sufficient. 

The military strictness of the prison system, the 
bowl of rice and four little fishes that made a meal 
for an ordinary prisoner, the prisoners standing in 
ranks and touching their hats to the visitors,—all 
attracted his attention, as did also the daily bathing 
and the chapel in the centre of the gaol, attended on 
Sundays by the prisoners for religious instruction. 
Formerly the prisoners mended the roads in the 
settlement, but Sir Arthur Kennedy changed this 
for the treadmill and other indoor occupations. He 
notices that some troublesome criminals had a circle 
tattooed in their necks and had been banished from 
Hong Kong. Exiles of this class had been known 
to cut out the tattooing and heal the wound with 
plaster; but the marks were still there, and such 
criminals had been caught by the police in Hong Kong 
after their return, and put again in prison, being 
known by the marks. ‘‘'The criminal,” remarks the 
ambassador, ‘‘ must bear his guilt, and the law must 
have its course.” 

An account is given of the modern method of 





heaving the log to find the speed of a steamer, 
and of finding the latitude by the place of the sun 
at noon as observed by the sextant. On the same 
day the ambassador noticed numerous fishing-boats 
off the coast of Hai-nan. The next day he men- 
tions flying-fish several feet long, which leap more 
than ten feet in the air. Here he cannot mean the 
flying-fish proper, which is small and leaps much 
higher, often falling on the decks of ships and getting 
entangled in the yards and tackling. He probably 
means the porpoise. The porpoise of Chinese rivers 
is called the ‘‘ river hog,” and is smaller than the ocean 
porpoise. He did not know, probably, that it was the 
‘‘ sea hog”’ which he saw, and not the flying-fish. One 
of his fellow-passengers he mentions as having just 
completed a voyage round the world. He wasa rich 
Englishman, who had gone abroad ‘‘ merely for the 
sake of travelling.” This last remark means much 
from a Chinese writer. A Chinese is never known to 
travel merely for the sake of travelling. 

A day or two after the ambassador mentions some 
Italian fellow-passengers. One was a merchant in 
London, who had gone to Japan and China, and was 
now completing the round of the world. He belonged 
to one of the orders of nobility, and his having 
hereditary rank and wearing an order showed, says 
the ambassador, that the mercantile profession is 
in Europe regarded as highly honourable. 

Singapore is a beautiful tropical island and colony. 
The ambassador enjoyed his call there, and describes 
particularly the extensive museum and gardens of a 
rich Cantonese from Whampoa. The various beau- 
tiful objects in the zoological collection were quite 
new to our traveller. He enters into a description 
of some of the more curious, and alludes to a volume 
of zoological plates which he had examined in Peking, 
at the German legation. From this museum he 
went to visit the governor, and was evidently charmed 
with the attentions he received, not only from the 
governor, but from the ladies of his family. He 
then gives an account of the military defences of 
Singapore, and the care taken of the soldiers. He 
particularly notices differences between Chinese forts 
mounted with guns and those of the English at 
Singapore. The notes that he took of soldiers’ 
wages, and the self-supporting industry of soldiers’ 
wives, would seem to suggest that he would like 
some reforms to be effected in the condition of the 
Chinese army at home. 

The next day our diarist was taken to see the military 
school and some review exercises. He, also saw a 
zoological garden belonging to the Canton and 
Fukien residents. The wonderful beauty of the 
birds of paradise, and the curious appearance of the 
apes and monkeys and other tropical animals, 
awakened his admiration. After sketching various 
salient points in the animals, he does the same with 
the plants and trees. He adds that he had been 
advised by a Hong Kong friend, who acted as guide 
in a public garden there, to examine carefully facts 
and modes of management in what was to be seen, 
and not to be content with being merely a traveller 
for pleasure, and that meeting unexpectedly with 
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this beautiful exhibition of natural objects afforded 
him the greatest enjoyment. He then describes the 
arrangement of the supreme court, where, with his 
companion, he sat beside the judge. 

Going forward to Penang, he found that his 
translators had obtained the ‘‘ Times’’ of November 
10th. This was the date of the departure of the 
embassy from Peking. It contained a leading article 
on the Yunnan difficulty, the very question in con- 
nection with which the embassy was sent to England. 
This was translated for the use of the minister, as 
also an account of the Arctic expedition and the 
rewards bestowed by the Queen on Captain Nares 
and others. 

At Penang several Chinese residents came off to 
see the ambassador. Time did not permit his land- 
ing. They told him there were more than a hun- 
dred thousand Chinese in the island, forming nearly 
half the entire population. They speak Malay, hav- 
ing been in the island for several generations. All 
this was very interesting to the traveller, who also 
relates what he heard of the famous waterfall and 
the thickly-wooded mountain range to the south of 
the settlement. He speaks more like a European 
than a Chinese when he says he much regretted that 
he could not go to see this waterfall. He is evidently 
shaking off the trammels of official etiquette which 
sit stiffly on most of his nation when he can express 
a regret of this sort. 

A military officer who had been at his post in 
province Wellesley, on the mainland opposite to 
Penang, came on board the steamer, to be a fellow- 
passenger with the ambassador. More than ten 
native boats came off with music and various friendly 
demonstrations. Our voyager remarks that the people 
where he had resided must have loved him, and re- 
gretted his departure. 

In the Indian Ocean the steamer was on the edge 
ofacyclone. A description is given, and the use of 
the barometer is pointed out. Here, by mistake, the 
thermometer is mentioned instead of the barometer. 
He also describes the use of a meteorological observa- 
tory, and the announcement of winds by telegraph in 
England and other western countries, as saving many 
ships from being damaged and wrecked. The cap- 
tain of the steamer said that during thirty years at 
sea he had not encountered so violent a storm. ‘I 
laughed,”’ adds the chronicler, ‘‘ and said, it is on 
account of my poor virtues that trouble has come 
on all my fellow-voyagers. The captain changed 
countenance, and declined to allow this to have any- 
thing to do with it.” After this, for ten days they 
had bad weather, and were tossed abouton the ocean, 
unable to sleep or take sufficient food. 

In the midst of this trouble the cook of the em- 
bassy was taken ill. The doctor was called, and it 
proved to be smallpox. He needed to be isolated, 
and the ambassador had to give up his small writing- 
cabin on deck in the fore part of the steamer for the 
use of the sick man. The next day they arrived at 
Ceylon. On reaching Ceylon the cook was taken on 
shore at Galle, and a waiting-boy detached from the 
suite to take care of him in hospital. The remark 
is made in the diary that they could ill be spared, 
but there was no help for it. 

Our voyager describes the canoes of Ceylon, 
Scooped out of single trees, with cross-pieces of 
wood to prevent the boat from being swamped by 
large waves. One man sits in them. They seemed, 
to the author of the diary, just like the canoes 
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mentioned in old Chinese history. He was taken 
to see two Buddhist temples and the prison. The 
author, who must know well the unhappy con- 
dition of Chinese prisoners, who are exposed to 
an extraordinary amount of filth and wretched- 
ness, took notice of the cleanliness observable in 
the prison, but in other respects it was inferior, 
he says, to that of Hong Kong. It is to be hoped 
that the visits to prisons by the Chinese envoy 
will result in some improvements, on his return, in 
the treatment of prisoners in his native country. 
Among the many gigantic evils needing correction in 
China, this is one. 

He saw one Buddhist temple on a hill and another 
on the sands. They were both smal]. There was in 
them a lying Buddha made of plastered mud. A 
disciple was on each side. The priests wear a robe 
of yellow cloth, the right shoulder being left bare. 
Their books are made of palm-leaves ; a string pierces 
a number of leaves and holds them together; the 
covers are of embroidered stuffs; the writing (pal) 
is a succession of a sort of circles, and is much like 
the Sanscrit of the Lamas. He heard the word 
‘‘Namo” very clearly in the chanting. Beside the 
temples were dagobas, and in front were octagonal 
stone pillars, and banners with inscriptions referring 
to Buddha having been born in Ceylon. ‘My 
thought is, on this matter,’’ says the author, ‘ that 
Wen-sha (Manjusiri) and Pu-hien (Samantabhadra) 
were born on this island; for it is said of them that 
they were born in a different world from the present. 
But as to Shatyamuni, he lived and taught in Eastern 
India; and the Ganges, which flows to the sea south 
through Bengal, is the Heng-ho of the Buddhist books. 
Buddha, therefore, must have been born in Eastern 
India, and Ceylon received his religion from his dis- 
ciples.” He adds that the priests offer cocoanut- 
milk to guests, and they have a saying that if they 
can get the bread-fruit for food and the cocoanut- 
milk for drink, they have no further care about eat- 
ing and drinking. 

‘“‘T walked about in Ceylon for half a day and did 
not see a single Chinese.” A house with upper 
storeys was shown the envoy, and it was said that it 
formerly belonged to a rajah, and was used as his 
palace. It had been sold to amerchant. The envoy 
asked ‘‘ Why?” The answer was, because the rajah 
was poor. The envoy asked again, ‘‘Why did the 
rajah live among the people in a house like one of 
theirs ?”’ The answer was, that the English possessed 
the country, and ruled it by their officers, so that the 
rajah had no authority to decide to live just where 
he pleased. And ‘“‘ Where is he now?” he again 
asked. The answer was, ‘‘I do not know.” 

The traveller’s remarks on this conversation are 
worthy of note. It was a new thing in his experience 
that a vanquished prince should have been left 
living. Why was not the rajah put to death? He 
attempts to explain this anomaly by saying that the 
Western nations, when they conquer foreign countries, 
aim at profit. They form prudent designs, and carry 
them out by the force of skilful diplomacy. Then 
when they have obtained wealth and valuable things 
safely tied up in bags and bundles, they are satisfied, 
and feel under no necessity to destroy the royal 
families of countries in order to conquer them. It is 
not their custom to use military force alone in sub- 
duing kingdoms and provinces. This, he adds, is a 


novel method of conquering, unexampled in all 
antiquity. 
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Next occur in the diary notes of a conversation 
with one of his interpreters on the different policy of 
Holland and England in their occupation of Eastern 
countries. The Dutch trouble in Sumatra is traced 
to the heavy exactions of the Dutch Government, and 
it is said that the Dutch seek to acquire a revenue in 
Asia to be used in Europe. It is added that the 
object of England in India is different. The English 
use the revenue in the country where it is collected, 
and for the benefit of the people who pay the taxes. 
That is the reason that the subject races are content. 
The various tribes in Sumatra would be glad to 
transfer their allegiance trom Holland to England. 
He traces the tranquillity of India and the difficulties 
of the Dutch in Sumatra entirely to the just and 
liberal rule of the English in the one case, and the 
exacting spirit of the Government of Holland in the 
other. 

The next day was Sunday. Between twenty and 
thirty persons were present at worship. The service 
lasted for about two hours, and was performed in 
honour of the spirit of heaven. There was singing, 
and a piano accompaniment led by a lady. 

The day following was Christmas Day, and the 
envoy notes in his diary that a religious service was 
held in commemoration of the birth of Jesus. He 
probably likes music, for he mentions the piano 
again, and the singing. 

There is a long statement on missions in China, 
caused by the reading of a book in Chinese by the 
Rev. J. Allen, on the relations of China with foreign 
nations. The envoy alludes to a conversation he had 
with the deceased chief minister, Wen-siang, on the 
difficulties and disturbances connected with the 
Roman Catholic missions in Western China. These 
he traced to the irregular and injudicious behaviour 
of the officials charged with the magistracy in the 
districts where the troubles occurred. He at the 
same time blames the Romish missionaries for re- 
ceiving lawless persons as converts, thus causing 
great trouble in the western provinces. 

The diarist afterwards gives an account of the Eng- 
lish system of examining candidates for the post of 
captains of merchant ships. He describes, also, the 
regulations of the Board of Trade for limiting the 
quantity of cargo and the number of passengers in 
merchant ships, as also for the provisioning of ships, 
the timber employed in ship-building, and the method 
of naval construction. He adds that the prosperity 
of British trade in China must naturally be due, in 
very great part, to this careful system of regulations, 
which thus tend to increase the wealth and influence 
of the countries that adopt such prudent regulations. 

His foreign friends gave him much information 
on various subjects that would be interesting to a 
Chinese ambassador. For example, the growth of 
tea in India excited his earnest attention. He gives 
the statistics. Ie notices that the present production 
of tea in India is more than a hundred times as great 
as the quantity mentioned in the geographical work 
of his countryman Sii-ki-yu, published about thirty 
years ago, under the name ‘‘ Ying-hwan-che-lio.” 

The ambassador made good use of his spare time 
on board ship, as this diary attests. ‘Whenever he 
obtained newspapers at the ports of call, he directed 
his translators to give him versions of the leading 
articles bearing on Chinese relations with foreign 
countries, and on other interesting subjects. Then 
he appointed tasks to the literary members of the 
mission; they prepared essays on the subject of 








these versions, and polished the style where defective. 
His own duty is to draw conclusions as to how 
Chinese policy should be conducted. In doing so, 
his mind often sefers back to the history of his 
country. He alludes to the origin of the supercilious 
treatment of foreign nations by China in the Southern 
Sung dynasty, when the enemies of China were 
Tartar races in actual possession of the northern 
provinces. This was in the twelfth century. To 
live in peace with the barbarians was at that time 
considered a disgrace. He then shows why the 
situation is in all points changed at present. The 
barbarous Tartars of the twelfth century are entirely 
different from the civilised Europeans of the nine- 
teenth. He then administers a well-merited rebuke 
to those whom he had heard say in Peking, on more 
than one occasion, that it would be better to allow 
the Government to be overthrown than to maintain 
peace with the foreigner. He fortifies his condemna- 
tion of these mad politicians by quotations from the 
classics, and appeals to the reason of things. 

When he approaches the Suez Canal he alludes to 
the connection of Mount Sinai and Judea with the 
Christian religion, and then describes the canal with 
minuteness. At Port Said he obtained a photograph 
of Cleopatra’s Needle among other things, and he 
introduces into his diary an account of the ancient 
Egyptian writing. He compares the inscribed cha- 
racters on this immense stone with the writing 
on ancient bells and urns in China, and on the stone 
drums preserved in the Confucian temple in Peking. 
He notices that a bird, a horse, an eye, are repre- 
sented in this old writing by symbols resembling 
them. From this he concludes that the origin of 
writing was in Egypt, as in China, to be looked for in 
the imitation of the shapes of natural objects, and the 
use of the principle of suggestion. Afterwards the 
phonetic principle came into use. Characters were 
remembered by the sound. The original shapes 
became lost, and modern characters took their place, 
which remind us much less by their form of the 
exact objects they symbolise. 

They left Port Said at 1 p.m., and entered the 
Mediterranean Sea. The same evening they saw 
the light in the lighthouse of Alexandria. Tho 
diarist makes appropriate reflections on the peculi- 
arity of his position between the three continents— 
Africa, Asia, and Europe. 

The sight of Malta and Gibraltar made a con- 
siderable impression on the mind of the traveller, 
and led him to make the following reflections, which 
he wrote on the passage between Gibraltar and 
Southampton. 

“The Western nations have struggled with each 
other, each conquering the rest by superior political 
wisdom, for the past 2,000 years. Egypt, Rome, 
and Mecca have had their turns of prosperity and 
decline, but the Western nations are strong as before. 
Of late, England, France, Russia, the United States, 
and Germany have risen to power and position. The 
principles of international law have been introduced 
and established. Justice and fidelity to engagements 
are made the basis of intercourse. Peace between 
nations is sought for as leading to friendship. To 
the real sentiment of kindness is added a polished 
ceremonial, to indicate mutual respect. This is 2 
much better state of things than existed in China at 
the time of which Confucius wrote the history. 

“Russia has extended her territory all along the 
desert of Gobi, on its extreme edge, to the Amoor, 
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and now possesses the whole of the land to the east 
and north of that river. The Sungari is now one of 
her boundaries, and Japan one of her neighbours. 

‘‘ England, in the extreme west, having the Medi- 
terranean Sea as a path of communication, has taken 
ossession of India, and has acquired all the wealth 
of the Southern Sea (south of Asia). Founding a 
colony in Hong Kong, she has placed there a strong 
military force to retain it in security. 

‘‘ As to territory and as to strength, these two 
countries may be called two mighty powers which 

ress China on all sides, and are on the watch, with 
arm lifted high and foot stretched out far, like the 
eagle in its flight and like the tiger in its glance, 
eagerly waiting the opportunity to extend the limits 
of their wealth and power. And they do not send 
armies and use violence only with a view to plunder. 
In entering on a war with China, they will meditate 
deeply, hold strongly to right, discuss perseveringly, 
carefully investigate, and then act. 

‘Ts this a time for China to be boastful and arro- 

ant?” 

The diarist declines to go further into the pecu- 
liarities of the situation. He merely says that the 
Western kingdoms have their beginning and end, like 
other nations. If the true policy to be adopted in 
reference to them be understood, they will aid China 
to become rich and great, and she may retain her 
independence for a thousand years to come. If the 
opposite policy is adopted, results of an opposite 
kind may be expected to take place. “If,” he 
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adds, ‘*2,000 years ago the historian Pankoo laid 
it down as a principle in the treatment of the 
Tartar empire in China of that day, ‘to re- 
ceive them when they come with respectful civility, 
and to awe them when they rebel with a display of 
military power, always remembering that a crooked 
policy will fail to check their plundering raids,’ how 
much more should China now, when the danger is 
greater, and the schemes of the enemy more subtle, 
be animated by a desire to exercise similar pru- 
dence!’? The writer states, in conclusion, that he 
has had to endure many calumnious charges, but his 
appeal is to the history of his country, which shows 
convincingly, by facts belonging to ancient and 
modern times, that the policy the ambassador recom- 
mends is the true policy to be pursued. 

From this journal it is plain that the Chineso 
ambassador now in England, Kwo-sung-tau, for- 
merly governor of the province of Canton, has a 
mind very open to receive new facts from the most 
various departments of knowledge. He is well read 
in history, and is in favour of a peaceful policy, as 
that which will be most for the good of his country. 
The liberality of his views is the result of the recep- 
tivity of his mind. His appetite for knowledge is 
exceptionally great, and it helps him to form safe 
judgments of things and persons. One beneficial 
result of his residence in Europe will be that his 
published narratives will do much to open the eyes 
of his countrymen to the true state of things in the 
Western world. 





ESAIAS TEGNER. 


N ANY readers have probably never even heard 
\V the name which stands at the head of this 
article, and still fewer are acquainted with his 
writings. THe is, however, the poet of the north par 
excellence, and the pride of modern Swedish literature. 
A short account of his life and writings may there- 
fore probably prove acceptable. 

Esaias Tegnér, Bishop of Wexid, was born at 
Kyrkerud, in Wermland, November 13th, 1782. His 
father, the son of a yeoman, Lucas Esaison, was at 
this time rector of Millesvik, though still residing at 
the assistant chaplaincy in Kyrkerud, whence he 
removed to the mother parish, about a year after our 
poet’s birth. The country around is wild and dreary, 
and but little likely to inspire poetic sentiments in 
the youthful mind. Esaias was the fourth son, his 
elder brothers, Lars Gustaf and Elof, had already 
given promise of good, and were intended for the 
ministry. The third, Johannes, was a hopeless idiot, 
but possessed of such remarkable powers of memory 
that on returning from church he could repeat all he 
had heard there, without, however, drawing any 
distinction between the various parts of the service. 
Chere were also two sisters, but they play no part 
in the drama cf the poet’s life. Esaias was left to 
wander about with little other teaching than nature 
till the death of his father in 1792. 

His mother, Sara Maria Seidelins, was a woman of 
reat energy and character, and had given him what 
little education she could find time for, but now her 
attention was wholly occupied with the additional cares 
brought on her by penury and the increasing imbe- 
cility of Johannes, whose care absorbed almost all her 
time. The good parson of Millesvik left his family 





in very poor circumstances, so that a general disper- 
sion ensued. The little money found in the house 
had been intended to carry the two elder boys back 
to Lund University, where they had already com- 
menced their studies, but it was now directed to 
meet the expenses of the funeral. An old friend of 
the family, Kronofoyde Jakob Branting, kindly 
stepped in and relieved the mother of young Esaias, 
providing him with a seat in the Bailiwick Office at 
Hogvalta. Here he got access to a few books, prin- 
cipally treating of Scandinavian mythology, which 
seemed immediately to suggest poetry to his mind. 
‘‘ Atlé,” his earliest effort, which has, however, 
never been published, was written at this time, based 
on one eof the sagas. The same source supplied 
‘‘ Frith of Saga,” the maturest effort of his genius, 
and ‘*Gerda,” which, though only a fragment, en- 
shrines some of his loftiest thoughts. He remained 
about four years with his kind protector, during 
which time he seems to have improved his mind by 
much miscellaneous reading, but to have given little 
promise of making a useful public servant. One 
evening while driving home in the moonlight Brant- 
ing called his attention to the proofs of God’s benefi- 
cence, shown in the wonderful starry canopy over- 
head. Esaias answered so appropriately, and with 
so much knowledge, as to provoke an inquiry how 
he had learnt so much, when he acknowledged his 
obligations to Basthohn’s ‘‘ Filosfi for oliirda.” This 
answer struck the old Kronofoyde, who a few days 
later announced his wish that he should study. 
Branting wrote to Captain Liwenhjelm, in whose 
family Lars Gustaf Tegnér was acting as tutor, beg- 
ging him to receive Esaias. To this the generous 
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man readily consented, though in far from affluent 
circumstances, and with nine children of his own to 
provide for. This spontaneous hospitality is one of 
the highest points in the Scandinavian character ; 
the old when past work readily find a home, and 
poor indeed must be the household that would not 
readily open its doors to the needy or the traveller. 

Esaias arrived at Captain Lowenhjelm’s house 
in March, 1796, and remained there fifteen months, 
during which he acquired Greek, French, and Eng- 
lish, the latter through the medium of Ossian’s 
poems, in which he greatly delighted. One of the 
house doors bore ample testimony to this, being 
eovered with dents made by his thrusting at it with 
an iron rod while shouting the words of his favourite 
author—‘ The spear of Connell is keen.” In July, 
1797, he removed with his brother to the family of 
Christoffer Myhrman, at Rimen, near Filipstad, a 
man renowned equally for his acquirements and his 
ability in his business as an ironmaster. Here he 
rejoiced in a good library, and made the acquaintance 
of Homer, Horace, and many of the leading English 
and French authors. His rapidity of learning was 
truly astonishing. Besides acquiring foreign lan- 
guages so quickly as to occasion the remark that 
‘‘he seemed to have been born with all the foreign 
languages in his brain, and only to want a shaking 
to bring them out,” he, while sitting in a far corner 
of the room, would pick up (in the most expressive 
Swedish word upponappade) all the instruction that 
his brother was conveying to the children of his 
patron. 

In this happy home, where he remained two years, 
he met his future wife, Anna Myhrman, though 
he does not appear to have entered into any formal 
engagement before his departure for the University. 
Here they wandered together in the woods, and 
their own intercourse may have suggested some of 
the opening canto of “ Frithiofs Saga,” especially 
the stanza,— 

** And Frithiof, where his wanderings be, 
Carves J and F i’ th’ tall birch-tree ; 
The names right gladly grow united, 
Their young hearts like by one flame lighted.” 
—Stephens. 


Or as it is more poetically, but less accurately, 
rendered by Longfellow,— 


‘¢ His steel imprints with Runic mark 
The living rolls of birchen bark, 
Where blent initials frequent show 
The hearts that thus together grow.” 


In 1798 Tegnér paid a visit of some duration to 
his mother at Ingovind, and on his return to his 
friends at Riimen seemed to have sprung suddenly 
from boyhood into manhood. He now devoted him- 
self entirely to his studies, and has even been known 
to work the whole night during the winter. His 
invariable reply when asked what he would like, was 
‘‘a candle,” and the youngest daughter of the 
family, who smuggled him most of these useful 
treasures, won his lasting regard. 

At the end of September, 1799, he arrived in time 
to commence his studies with the three young Myhr- 
mans, his expenses have been provided for by Myhr- 
man and his old friend Branting. His matriculation 
examination was unusually brilliant, and would have 
sufficed for a degree, the most remarkable part of it 
being a Latin life of Anacreon, which procured him 





the support and friendship of Norberg, the Professor 
of Greek and Oriental Literature. He worked very 
laboriously, seldom rising later than half-past two, 
and excluded himself almost entirely from society. 
His fine spirit would not allow him to be a burden on 
his friends any longer than was necessary, and 
accordingly we find ol in 1800 in the family of 
Baron Leyonhufvud, at Yxhullsund, as tutor to the 
young baron, who became afterwards one of his 
greatest friends. He returned to Lund in the autumn 
of the same year, and obtained the post of assistant 
amanuensis at the library. In 1802 he graduated 
with certificates of the highest mark from all the 
professors except Norberg. This was not from any 
deficiency in his Greek, but from his having neg- 
lected the Oriental languages, to which the professor 
attached a perhaps over-estimated value. He had a 
narrow escape of losing the fruit of his study, as the 
rector refused to sign his testamur in consequence of 
his having taken part in a demonstration of the 
students made in consequence of a supposed inten- 
tion of the rector to spoil their favourite promenade, 
the Lundugard, by cutting down the trees. The pro- 
fessors, however, were too sensible of the value of 
such a student to lose him, and the matter was 
hushed up. Fresh upon his triumph came his first 
great sorrow in the death of his eldest brother, Lars 
Gustaf, to whom he was tenderly and gratefully 
attached. An elegy on the sad event was rewarded 
with the medal of the Gothenburg Literary Society, 
and this and the poem, ‘Til min hembygd”’ (To my 
home neighbourhood), began to attract general atten- 
tion to his poetical gifts. On Midsummer Day, 1802, 
he was crowned with laurel—according to the usual 
custom—in the cathedral at Lund, and immediately 
after set off to Wermland on a visit to his brother 
and his old friends Branting and Myhrman. It was 
on this occasion that he ‘became formally engaged to 
Anna Myhrman, whom he subsequently married. 
Now, too, he first met Geijer, one of his most dis- 
tinguished rivals, with whom he formed a lasting 
friendship; but the characteristics of their minds 
were so dissimilar, that Tegnér describes their whole 
intercourse as a long University discussion. He was 
always delighted to show his gratitude to these kind 
benefactors, and what may be called a sense of 
acknowledgment seems to have been a very remark- 
able feature in his character. It would not, indeed, 
be extraordinary that he should show gratitude when 
it was so strongly called for; but it is a great proof 
of nobility of mind that he should always be ready 
to recognise the merits of his competitors and rivals, 
and even to praise them. He has specially done so 
in the cases of Wallin and Franzén, his two greatest 
rivals, and both, like himself, subsequently bishops. 
Of the latter, he writes, in ‘‘ Axel,’”’— 


** From the oak-trees sang the nightingale, 
The song resounded through the vale, 
As tender and as pure a strain 
As some sweet poem of Franzén.” 
—Longfellow. 


** Anthem immortal 
Of the sublime Wallin, of David’s harp in the Northland 
Tuned to the choral of Luther ; the song on its powerful 
pinions 
Took every living soul, and lifted it gently to heaven.” 
—Longfellow. 


On his return to Lund he was appointed assistant 
teacher of esthetics, and granted a long leave, which 
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he spent in Stockholm, in the house of Ofven direk- | 
tor Striburg. Striiburg lived in a grand style, little | 
suited to Tegnér’s simple tastes, and we accordingly 
find him entering but little into society, and consort- 
ing almost exclusively with Bystrém, the sculptor, 
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named year his happiness was completed by his 
union with Anna Myhrman, for whom he had waited 
so long. With his marriage he completely threw off 
his reserved and unsociable habits, and became the 
genial host and life of every society into which he 


~ 


TEGNER. 


who came from the neighbourhood of Filipstad, and 

two of the Myhrmans, who were in one of the legal 

Offices. He also made the acquaintance of Choreus, 

re poet, and got some technical instruction from 
m. 


In the autumn of 1805 he returned to Lund and 
Commenced his remarkable course of lectures on 
esthetics, which will be long remembered in the Uni- 
versity. From this, till 1806, he seems to have been 
entirely occupied with his University duties, only 
yarying them by a short summer excursion to 
Ramen, the abode of his betrothed, but in the last- 





was thrown. In 1808, when the country was threat- 
ened with invasion, he wrote his ‘Song of the 
Scanian Land Defenders,” which speedily ran through 
the whole land, and was a household word in every 
mouth. This was followed, in 1811, by ‘‘ Svea” 
(Sweden), a noble, patriotic song, which obtained 
the prize of the Swedish Academy. This song was 
written during a visit to his friends at Rimen 
which was signalised by a quaint freak of Tegnér. 
The poet and his brothers-in-law, determined to prove 
themselves fit for something besides mere head-work, 
assumed the dress of workmen, and, taking charge 
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each of his cart, conveyed and delivered a load of 
iron from the Ramen works to the town. 

In 1812 Tegnér went to Stockholm to receive the 
prize awarded him for ‘‘ Svea.” Shortly after his 
return to Lund, the professorship of Greek was 
separated from that of the Oriental languages, and 
conferred upon Tegnér, together with the prebend of 
Stifje, which necessitated his taking holy orders. On 
this occasion he wrote ‘‘ Prestvigning ”’ (Dedication 
to the Priesthood), which is described by Franzén as 
‘‘beaming with a heavenly beauty.” He preached 
his first sermon on Whit Sunday, 1813, but did not 
remove to his new abode till 1814. 

Between 1812 and 1824 almost all his principal 
works were produced. The year 1813 gave birth to 
‘* Axel,” which the writer of this article is disposed 
to place even before ‘Frithiofs Saga,” as being 
more original, and containing some passages of un- 
equalled beauty. One of the best known of these is 
the ‘Address to Love,’”’ which has been translated by 
Longfellow and Muckleston. It is here given from 
the latter, who has succeeded in producing a very 
exquisite rendering, though he laboured under the 
disadvantage of translating from the Norwegian 
version of the poem :— 


** Thou purest bliss to mortals given, 
Foretaste of blessedness in heaven, 
Freshening with breathings from above 
Our dull sad lot, immortal Love! 
Thou heart which beats in Nature’s breast, 
Our sweetest solace and our best ! 

The smallest drop in ocean wide 
Clings to another at its side ; 

And in harmonious unison 

The planets circle round the sun, 

In bridal dance from pole to pole— 
Thou lingerest in man’s darkened soul 
A reflex pale, a parting ray, 

Faint relic of that brighter day 

When ‘neath yon vast ethereal dome, 
Its azure star-bespangled home, 

The infant spirit sported free, 

And danced to angel-minstrelsy, 

Till, with its raptures tired and warm, 
It slumbered on its father’s arm. 

Then boundless did its wealth extend, 
Its every word was then a prayer, 

Its brethren all were bright and fair, 
And every son of heaven its friend ; 
But, when it fell to earth, its love 
Left half its purity above. 

Yet still the semblance it can trace 

Of angels in the loved one’s face ; 
And recognise an angel’s tongue 

In spring’s soft voice and minstrel song. 

As the poor Switzer, forced to roam 
And pining for his mountain home, 
Xecalls in some familiar strain 

His childhood and his Alps again.” 


The same year produced ‘‘ Nattvardsbarnen,” 
known to English readers, by Longfellow’s beautiful 
rendering, as ‘‘The Children of the Lord's Supper,” 
and several minor poems. 

‘‘Frithiofs Saga”? was written at various times 
during this period, and the last nine cantos appeared 
in “‘Iduna,” a magazine edited by Geijer, in 1821 
(not 1825, as stated by the writer of the article, 
‘‘Tegnér,” Penny Encyclopedia, 8S. 2). These 
Geijer describes as the “ apples through which the 








gods still prove their power tomakeimmortal.” He 
was twice Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, 1814 
and 1823, and was named for the rectorship, but 
could not be persuaded to accept it. He was made 
one of the eighteen members of the Swedish Aca- 
demy in 1818, in succession to Oxenstjerna, on 
whom, in accordance with the usual practice, he 
proclaimed a panegyric, a noble work, and one which 
will keep its place permanently among Tegnér’s 
writings. In 1818 he took his degree as pD.p., and 
in 1822 was named member of the order of the North 
Star, and received the benefices of Reslof and Ostra 
Carleby, to be held with his professorship. This 
period, though so rich in poetical fruits, and gene- 
rally happy, was not undisturbed by heavy sorrows. 
He had several severe attacks of illness, and lost two 
children, one a son, called Jakob, after his bene- 
factor, Branting, and a girl of eight years old, in 
whom all the warmest affections of his heart were 
wrapped up. He had also survived all his brothers. 

Bottiger, his son-in-law, who has written the best 
biography of the poet, gives the following graphic 
sketch of his home during this period :—‘‘ We betake 
ourselves then to Lund, and find there, at the corner 
of Greyfriars Street and Cloister Street, a white, one- 
storeyed house, roomy internally, and of pleasing ex- 
terior. This, with the little garden belonging to it, 
is the property of the poet. On the high doorstep 
we see some curly children playing with a black- 
nosed pug. This is the poet’s favourite dog, the far- 
renowned Atis, who has been inseparable from him 
for twelve years, and has never missed a Greek lec- 
ture. When his master takes his place at the desk 
Atis goes with him, and sits at his feet. Should the 
professor forget the lecture-hour, Atis pulls him by 
the coat, and then one knows what o’clock it is. We 
enter the house, and leave the family living-room on 
the left. To the right we come into a large hall. 
and through it lies the poet’s workroom ; but before 
we open the door we must listen whether we hear 
the sound of a heavy step and a low, monotonous 
humming. When he is pacing about and humming, 
one knows something is going on; every one leaves 
him undisturbed, and even Atis remains outside on 
the step. But the poet is out, and we enter his 
‘workshop.’ What do we find? An unpretentious 
study, with two windows, heaped from floor to ceil- 
ing with books, a brown-painted writing-table before 
a pearl-coloured sofa, and nothing else remarkabl: 
but two sinkings in the floor at opposite corners of 
the room. These are the points where the poet turns 
in his room-wanderings. The very boards have 
received the impress of his poetry. In this room 
there is nothing else, think we, to see; but under 
this low roof ‘Frithiof’ saw the light; at this 
brown-painted table ‘Nattvardsbarnen’ was pro- 
duced; on this pearl-coloured sofa lay the poet while 
he composed ‘ Axel.’ ”’ 

In 1824 he received an almost unanimous call to 
the bishopric of Wexit. This dignity was entirely 
unsought by him, and he writes as follows to a friend 
on the occasion:—‘‘As regards my call to the 
bishopric, I must, first and foremost, remind you 
that 1 have neither directly nor indirectly sought it. 


| It was, in truth, the younger clergy, with whom | 


had been connected as teacher at the University, who 
procured my election without merit or worth of my 
own.’ Such an election implies a very great honour, 
as in Sweden the bishops are elected by the clergy 
of the diocese, who submit three names to the king, 
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ESAIAS TEGNER. 


who is bound to appoint one of them. Notwith- 
standing his modest depreciation of himself, he set 
to work hard, and devoted himself entirely to the 
duties of his office. He laid aside his pen almost 
entirely, and we can find no poetry written subse- 
quent to his elevation, unless it be a small portion of 
‘‘Gerda,” and speeches to the diet and visitation 
charges seem to be the only products of his pen. He 
studied theology with great diligence, being deter- 
mined, as he said, not to be put to shame by any of 
his clergy. He never departed from the gravity due 
to his holy office, except, perhaps, on his reception 
of Oehlenschliger, in 1829, to whom he offered the 
crown of poetry, and burst out spontaneously with 
the hexametric tribute,— 


‘* Skaldernas Adam iir hiir, den Nordiske Siingarekungen, 
Thronarforingen i Diktningen’s Verld, ty Thronen ir Géthes.” 
‘* Adam of bards is here, the Northern King of the poets, 
Heir of the world of song, of the throne now filled by Githe.” 


During his episcopate upwards of thirty new 
churches were built in his diocese, and he was alto- 
gether as satisfactory and hard-working a prelate as 
utterly to falsify the predictions of those who asserted 
that he would be only a good Greek professor spoiled. 
Tegnér was one of the three named for the arch- 
bishopric of Upsala, but in the very next year the 
scourge he had been so long dreading fell upon him, 
and he was the inmate of a madhouse in Slesvig. 
His own fears are visible in the following extract 
from a letter written shortly before: ‘‘God preserve 
my mental faculties; there is a strain of madness in 
all our family; with me it has hitherto taken the 
guise of poetry, a mild form of mania, but who shall 
assure me it will continue so?”’ He was partially 
restored in 1841, and returned to his family, but 
from this time his life is a blank, and he suffered 
continually till released from all earthly woe by death 
on the 2nd November, 1846. 
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Whether such talents as Tegnér possessed might 
not have been mere advantageously devoted to the 
direct service of God is a question which we do not 
propose to touch ; but if we cannot point to any very 
valuable theological or doctrinal work likely to carry 
down his name to posterity, he has at least left the 
example of a pure and blameless life, and his 
writings nowhere contain an expression that could 
wound the most susceptible modesty, or instil a doubt 
into the mind of the weakest believer. His 
‘“‘Frithiof” and “ Axel’ will live for ever in his 
own country and many foreign lands. The former, 
as the more national and epically complete, will 
probably ever command the largest circle of readers, 
but there is a freshness and a richness of sentiment 
in ‘‘Axel” that will make it the favourite of the 
select few. Both these poems have been frequently 
rendered into English. ‘‘Axel” by Latham and 
Muckleston, and in part by Longfellow; ‘‘ Frithiof” 
by Stephens, Muckleston, Latham, Blackley, and 
partly by Longfellow. Stephens’s translation was 
published at Stockholm, with Tegnér’s approbation, 
and contains a sketch of the poet’s life by Franzén, a 
translation of the original saga on which the poem is 
founded, and some valuable notes and illustrations ; 
so that it is, perhaps, the best for one wishing to 
become acquainted with the true ideas of the poet, 
though the versification is often deficient. 

The house in which the poet was born stands no 
longer, but a stone has been placed on the spot, with 
an inscription which may well end this article :— 


Esaias Tegnér, 
Born 13 Nov. 1782, 
Died 2 Nov. 1846. 





Here his cradle, 
In Wexié his grave, 
In song his monument. 





NORAH’S CHOICE. 


BY ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 


ss you please, ma’am, an’ I’d give more than 

I’ve got if I could hear of a place that would 
suit my sister Norah. She’s willing an’ she’s strong, 
but it’s all trained servants that’s wanted nowadays, 
because the misthresses don’t want to train ’em,— 
reason why, they don’t know how. I’ve put in an 
advertisement for Norah, an’ I worded it beautifully 
that there might be no mistake at all. ‘A strong 
girl is willing to undertake all the work of a decent 
place where a boy is kept, with a good character. 
A native of Ireland.’ I put that instead of ‘Irish’ 
because it’s more iligant entirely. An’ I’ve had 
answers only from two lodging-house keepers, and a 
tallyman, and one that I can’t make head or tail of, 
because the gentleman says ho thinks she would suit, 
but he won’t answer for his boy’s character; an’ 
what call had he to mention it at all, at all, unless it 
was that he suspected the black drop in him? So 
that place is not to be thought of for Norah. Wirra, 
an’ she the darlint of the world to our blessed mother 
that’s in her grave!” 

The speaker was Mrs. Lane’s housemaid, whose 
beautiful eyes, almost as much as her musical 
brogue, told of the land of her birth. She had been 
in her situation five years, and had grown into the 
trust and affection of the family. The Lanes were 





people situated midway between wealth and mere 
competence. They kept five female servants and 
a coachman, and everything on their establishment 
was conducted with a nice liberality, as far removed 
from parsimony as from the demoralising licence too 
often exhibited in the disposition of immense in- 
comes. They might have indulged in much more 
luxury and show without exceeding the privileges of 
their position; for Mr. Lane was a county magis- 
trate, and dear little Mrs. Lane was descended from 
a line of barons nearly as old as Magna Charta. But 
they were good innocent people, who found it quite 
easy to do without a footman or an opera-box, and 
perfectly impossible to dispense with groups of super- 
annuated dependents, with dependents of their own, 
whose moral claims must not be disregarded. 

Ellen Cashel was the daughter of an Irish peasant, 
and her father had died before she herself, as she 
expressed it, ‘took away her hungry face that she 
might send her mother an iligant gold picture of the 
queen to use for her sake.” The poor widow and 
her younger daughter had managed to scramble on 
somehow, with only Ellen’s scanty but very willing aid. 
Ellen used to tell the little Lanes about ‘‘the place 
at home,” and the ways and manners there, till the 
story grew so popular that playing at feeding pigs 
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or pulling potatoes became the stock game in the 
Lane nursery on wet afternoons. As for Ada Lane, 
the eldest daughter, who had just budded into 
golden-haired womanhood, Ellen Cashel was soon 
her favourite attendant, somewhat to the disgust of 
‘the very superior person’? whose express duty lay 
with the wardrobes and personal requirements of the 
family. 

‘‘There’s no accounting for ladies’ tastes,’’ Mrs. 
Perkins would say to herself, or to anybody at hand, 
as she bustled away, leaving Ellen arranging Ada’s 
sash ; ‘‘ but it’s my belief they like best what is least 
in danger of being mistaken for themselves. An igno- 
rant hussy that doesn’t know an ‘a’ from a ‘b’; and 
Miss Ada demeaning herself to repeat verses to 
her, though, of course, she would know I never have 
time for such rubbish.” 

But now the widow Cashel was dead. The banshee 
must have been heard outside the ruinous hut, Ellen 
was quite sure of that, because the banshee always 
cried for the McDermotts, and her mother had been 
a McDermott as much as the best. 

‘And there must have been a grand keening,”’ 
Ellen said, looking across the garden with her sweet 
pathetic eyes, as if she was watching the wild proces- 
sion over the grey Irish hills, ‘‘and Norah had just 
the voice for a keening, and she would do her best 
for the honour of the mother that had done her best 
for her.” 

And now the question had arisen, What was to be 
done with Norah? The two girls were alone in the 
world, and Ellen thought ‘‘it would seem more 
natural-like if they were together.”” Perhaps she and 
Miss Ada plotted some treason. At any rate, after 
the little speech with which this story opens, Ellen 
folded her shapely hands on her thick white apron 
and began again. 

‘‘T’ve been thinking, ma’am—lI know it’s overbold, 
but when ladies are as kind as you, sure it’s overbold 
folk are apt to be, like Master Charlie’s donkey, that 
wanted to follow him into the study because he had 
been petting it, and what harm done, at all, at 
all, except that the cratur was put out again ?—but 
I’ve been wondering whether you could find a corner 
for Norah. It’s not the wages I’m seeking; if she’s 
once in your house she’ll not want whatever she’s 
worth. An’ then, if she’s with me, I'll put her up 
to quality’s ways and civilisation.” 

“And really, mamma,” put in Ada, ‘‘cook is 
growing so old, and Ellen herself is so useful to me 
in all sorts of ways, that between them I think they 
could find out of their own work enough to employ 

oor Norah.” 

‘‘Tt’s Miss Ada that knows how to put it,” cried 
the grateful Ell; ‘‘and Norah’s hand will go to 
her work as ! -\ht as my heart with seeing her 
at it.” 

‘“Well, I suppose we must let her come,” said 
gentle Mrs. Lane; ‘‘and if she is at all like you, 
Ellen, I em sure we shall never regret welcoming 
her.” 

‘‘ Sure, she isn’t like me, ma’am, she’s better,” 
Ellen answered ; ‘‘ but apples and pears are different, 
and may be put on the same plate.” 

Norah was not tardy in arriving. The Lanes 
heard afterwards that she had started off the day she 
got her sister’s letter. ‘‘It’s a short farewell to a 
grave,” she said, in telling the story. And Norah 
had had little to pack ; she carried her worldly goods 
in her hand, done up in a blue-knotted quilt. 


CHOICE. 


‘‘T’d have bought a sister of mine a decent box as 
we came in from the railway-station,”’ said Mrs. 
Perkins ; ‘‘ Ellen should have thought of our feel- 
ings. I never was used to fellow-servants that lived 
in a bundle.” 

Perhaps it was as well that Ellen had prepared the 
household for her sister’s unlikeness to herself. 
Ellen had soft brown hair of that lovely tinge that 
looks as if sunlight rested on it, and she wore it in 
one smooth braid curled round beneath her modest cap. 
Norah had black elf locks constantly escaping from 
the snood with which she picturesquely bound them. 
Ellen’s eyes were blue and tender as a quiet tarn ina 
summer sunset. Norah’s flashed with a wild lightning 
that obscured their weird colour, which Mrs. Perkins 
spitefully called ‘‘ green.” Ellen’s manner was soft 
and winning, and her step and movement were quiet. 
Norah’s voice rang out like a bell, and when she 
first arrived she was often mistaken for a man, as she 
strode about the house. 

‘‘T’m only a Cashel, and she takes after the 
McDermott’s entirely,”’ said poor Ellen. 

Horror of horrors! presently Norah was discovered 
going about barefooted, and carrying pails of water 
poised upon her head! The first enormity she 
admitted, pleading that it was early in the morning, 
and that it was a pity to wear out good weaving and 
leather while the gentry were in their beds. Over 
the second point she argued, even with the grand 
Mrs. Perkins. 

‘‘Tt’s a dale the easiest way to carry things when 
once you’re used to it, ma’am,” she said. ‘‘If you 
would only thry it yeself ye’d own to it, ma’am.” 

“Try it myself!” echoed the indignant Perkins. 
‘‘ Was I brought up at the best servants’ training- 
school in Clapham to be taught new ways by a wild 
Trish girl? Try it myself! It is no part of my work 
to carry pails!” 

Norah rebelled a little over that matter. Mrs. 
Lane herself was appealed to, and the lady impru- 
dently admitted that Norah’s fashion certainly kept 
the shuulders straight and the head erect, and saved 
the working woman from the dragged-down look of 
the poor ‘‘craythurs”’ whose spoiled beauty Norah 
triumphantly pointed out. Still, Mrs. Lane hinted 
timidly that it was not the custom, and that Norah 
had better give way. 

‘“‘ Sure, an’ if it is not against your wish, ma’am,” 
said Norah, ‘I'll just go on in my own way entirely. 
It’s not for plasin’ Mrs. Perkins I’d care, if it’s all 
the same to your honour’s ladyship.” 

Poor Norah was all unskilled in the subtle influ- 
ences of public opinion, and was sorely puzzled by 
Mrs. Lane’s explanation that her will must include 
that of Mrs. Perkins, and as the lady accepted the 
reluctant submission of the Irish maiden, she could 
not help feeling, in her own mind, that the child of 
nature had the best of the argument. 

From that day there was war between Norah and 
Perkins. Yet, from that day, Norah resolutely 
adopted the ways and habits of a state of society 
more formal than that in which she had been bred. . 

‘‘ Whatever has got to be done, Norah Cashel can 
do,” she said. 

Her energy was indescribable. But she was not 
one of those who scem to work for mere working’s 
sake. If no call was made upon her, she could be 
idle with the wonderfully happy idleness of her race. 
She had an inexhaustible fund of songs and fairy 





stories. Unlike her sister Ellen, who had utterly 
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NORAH’S 


failed in her attempts to read and write, Norah 
proved herself an apt scholar. And in the evenings 
the first note of the piano called her from the farthest 
end of the house to the nearest possible listening- 
point. At last Ada caught her at the old schoolroom 
piano, trying bits of her wild melodies. 

“That girl will come to no good,’ pronounced 
Mrs. Perkins. 

Kind Ada Lane shuddered. Perkins was not a 
woman whose judgment would have carried its own 
weight with it, but we all find it hard to resist being 
impressed by the opinions of those whose forms have 
loomed authoritatively over us in infancy and child- 
hood. 

‘‘Oh, Perkins,” said Ada, ‘‘I am so sorry to hear 
you say that. What makes you think so?” 

‘‘She’s got such high and mighty ideas,”’ Perkins 
answered, ‘‘and how is that poor, ignorant piece to 
get ’em honestly fulfilled ?”’ 

‘What are these high and mighty ideas?” asked 
Ada. 

‘‘ Well, miss, it isn’t for me to make mischief, but 
this sort of wild Irish girl that seems as if she had 
just come out of a song, has got her eyes about her 
as much as most. I was speaking a good word to 
the girls in the kitchen the other night, miss, as I 
always like for to do, poor things. I was warning 
them to save their sixpences, and to only buy such 
clothes as are becoming to their station. And, says 
I, thinking of Norah, ‘There’s some of you who 
must be seeing many things you never saw before, 
but you must not be coveting them. The good things 
you’ve got is more than you had any right to except, 
considering where you’ve come from and what you 
are.’ And oh, Miss Ada, that saucy hussy turns 
round, and says she, ‘Troth, Misthress Perkins, if 
it’s me you mane should be so mighty content with 
carrying up your water and wearing out your old 
gown when the misthress gives you a new one, let 
me tell you that the McDermott blood in Norah 
Cashel will never rest till she has a good black silk 
gown to her back and a big gold watch at her side, 
and other people to wait on her.’ ” 

Ada could not help laughing. She could easily 
imagine the fine wrath with which the handsome 
Trish girl must have turned on the prim, dicta- 
torial old nurse, and she rehearsed the scene in the 
parlour for the amusement of the family. Yet, some- 
how, the story made Ada Lane feel mistrustful of 
her favourite, casting an atmosphere of worldliness 
and self-seeking about her cleverness and originality. 
Ada Lane herself always very ardently wished that 
papa and mamma would see their way to a London 
house in the season, and to her presentation at 
court. But it never occurred to her that Norah’s 
ambitions and her own might be written down in one 
harmless category. 

“The young misthress is changed to me, Ellen,” 
said Norah. ‘ She’s as kind as ever, mavourneen; 
but that she would be to anything or anybody for 
her own sake. There’s something come o’er her, 
like the first autumn wind, and ye may say the 
weather is as good as ever, if you like, but by-and- 
by the leaves hang loose and withered, and if you 
want the sun, ye must up and follow him to the 
south. It’s meself, Ellen dear, that’s thinking I 
could get the bit and sup somewhere else than here.” 

Her strong figure and kind, sensible face, backed 
up by her assurance of ‘the good word that her 
honour’s ladyship Mrs. Lane would be sure to give,”’ 
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soon found hera place. She was hired as under- 
housemaid at a neighbouring squire’s, at wages not 
much inferior to those received by her sister Ellen 
from Mrs. Lane. 

‘¢ But sure, ma’am, an’ it’s meself who knows it’s 
not ungrateful Norah is,” pleaded Ellen, in pas- 
sionate vindication against no accuser. 

‘‘Norah’s best gratitude is her continued. pros- 
perity,” said the kindly lady. ‘‘I had her brought 
to England to serve herself, not to serve me.” 

‘‘ An’ that’s why a true McDermott is your sarvint 
for ever,” sobbed Ellen. ‘I favour the Cashels my- 
self, but there’s enough of the other stock for that, 
even in me.” 

Norah went to her new situation with a small but 
faultless outfit, packed in a correct brass-nailed 
trunk. Mrs. Perkins could not criticise, so she only 
sneered. 

Whenever Norah had a holiday she came to see 
her sister, and was always gladly welcomed in the 
Lane kitchen and nursery. She had plenty of stories 
to tell about her new home and surroundings, and 
though some of them were funny enough, one always 
felt one would like the people of whom they were 
told. 

At the end of four years there were changes which 
set Norah free to seek another place, and this time 
she became second housemaid at Steere Park, a fine 
old mansion, at which tourists were fain to get a 
peep. She had not been there long before she 
visited Ellen,« wearing the long-coveted black silk 
dress—one which for quality and neat fashion Mrs. 
Lane herself need not have scorned. 

“‘T had a chape one before, Ellen,’’ Norah con- 
fided. ‘I just bought it to plase meself, and 
convince me I was getting on; but I would not show 
Mrs. Perkins such a makeshift. Wirrasthrue, but 
I’d have been proud if our blessed mother could have 
seen me in that same; but it’s a thrifle plases love, 
Ellen, and a full pound weight that puts down pride.”’ 

Norah stayed at Steere Hall year after year, and was 
promoted to be head housemaid. Her master was an 
aged widower, very proud of his beautiful home and 
his treasures, and delighted with a servant who so 
warmly sympathised with his wishes, liked to hear 
his garrulous warnings, and lifted his china more 
tenderly than if it was alive. 

‘‘Sure, it isn’t the Nankeen blue that I value 
much, though I can see it is choice and iligant 
entirely,” said Norah, ‘‘ but it’s the poor old man’s 
feelings, that has got nothing else to care for.”’ 

Travellers, artists, and antiquarians all presently 
had a kind word to say of ‘‘that pleasant woman 
who shows Steere Hall.’’ She could help everybody 


| who wanted help. She could tell the poor young 


painter where he could find cheap quarters, and 
inform the invalid old lady where she could get cosey 
apartments. Norah’s mind was the gratuitous re- 
gistry office for all the supplies and demands of ten 
miles round. 

She had the gold watch now. From her first 
entrance on service she had dedicated all stray 
gratuities to its purchase, and once she was installed 
as cicerone at Steere Hall, the requisite sum was 
soon obtained. Ellen had long since “trated her- 
self” to a little plain silver timekeeper, so when 
Norah went to the jeweller’s for her treasure she 
‘‘trated’’ her sister to a sweet little silver brooch, 
into which Ellen at once put her mother’s hair. 

When Norah visited her sister now they both 
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drank tea in Mrs. Perkins’s parlour, by courtesy 
called the housekeeper’s room. In truth Ellen had 
now an equal right to it with that personage; for 
the years which had prospered the Irish sisters were 
bringing age to dear Mrs. Lane. Her daughter 
Ada was married, and no longer at hand to perform 
little daughterly offices. Perkins herself was not so 
‘‘able” as of yore; so that though she was still 
household superintendent, Ellen shared many of her 
duties, and was besides her mistress’s personal atten- 
dant. 

Norah and Mrs. Perkins were always profoundly 
civil to each other. Perhaps Norah laid rather too 
much emphasis on her acknowledgment of the other’s 
superior training and position. And perhaps Mrs. 
Perkins was rather too ceremonious in doing the 
honours to the visitor, and in apologising for defi- 
ciencies which must be noticed by anybody who came 
from the servants’ hall at Steere. This was the 
fashion in which they reminded each other of old 
lecturings and fulfilled prophecy. 

‘‘She may be said to have people to wait on her 
already, too,” said Mrs. Perkins, who magnanimously 
told the whole story to any servant-girl who thought 
‘Mrs. Cashel’ rather ‘“ stuck up,”’ and who would be 
sure to think so the more for hearing it. ‘‘I know the 
life those upper servants have in those big houses. 
But she’ll come nearer than that yet, I'll warrant. 
I'll engage she’s casting her green eye round to see 
where there’s a farmer who can afford to give his 
wife an easy life, and a pony-chaise and a dairy for 
her own pocket. And the men are always took with 
that witch-sort of woman, with hair and ways like 
no other body’s.” 

But Norah passed nine-and-twenty, and she was 
still Norah Cashel. ‘‘She knows she’s one of the 
sort that'll get better-looking for a year or two yet,” 
siid Mrs. Perkins, ‘‘and so she counts on aricher 
offer. She’s got her eye on some old farmer, per- 
haps, who may be thinking she is almost too young 
et.” 

Norah told her love affairs to no one. It was not 
from her that Ellen heard that the bailiff of Steere 
had laid his pretty lodge and local importance at her 
feet. It was not from her that she received the news 
that young Mr. Rice, son and heir of “‘ the shop,” 
had ‘‘daundered” after her at every conceivable 
opportunity, and then suddenly “ gone off to London 
as if he was shot.” Such was the gossip that Ellen 
brought home from her visits to Steere. Ellen her- 
self thought that Norah knew best what was for her 
own happiness. But when, at last, a highly respect- 
able, though homely, farmer, with an ivy-grown 
homestead, and a pedigree longer than many a 
duke’s, came courting Ellen herself, she developed a 
curious and tender interest in the state of Norah’s 
affections. How could she have resisted so much 
honourable and sincere affection? Even Ellen’s 
faith in Norah was half-shaken. Was she really 
looking for some external wealth, which blinded 
her to the blessing of a good man’s true love? 

‘‘ Don’t you trouble about me, Nelly,” said Norah, 
taking her sister’s sweet solicitous face between her 
hands, as Ellen, tearful in her bridal finery, mur- 
mured something about wishing her sister had a 
similar happiness to her own, since this was the first 
joy she could not share with her. ‘Don’t you 
trouble about me, Nelly. It’s me that’s just proud 
of the brother you’re giving me. An’ I'll have a 


NORAH’S CHOICE. 





And sure, it isn’t the home that a woman wants, so 


‘much as the heart’s love; and it’s all for the best,” 


and strong, merry Norah suddenly broke out into a 
passionate flood of tears, which dried up Ellen’s 
pathetic sentiment with sheer fright and sympathy. 
But Norah never said another word. 

Farmer Athling had a great liking for his sister- 
in-law, different as she was from his wife. Perhaps 
he liked her as we like relishes to the wholesome 
bread which is nevertheless the staff of our life. 
Neither Alfred Athling nor Norah Cashel would 
have married the other if, as the saying goes, there 
had not been another woman or man in the world. 
But there was no need to discuss that question, and 
they both agreed in their love for her whom they 
thought the sweetest creature in all creation. And 
Norah Cashel kept all the female Athlings in order, 
while her frank and dashing demeanour, good 
clothes, and ready wit, disabused their minds of 
their first impression, which had been that ‘‘ Athling 
had looked down for a wife.” 

Norah had not visited the Lane household for a 
long time, when a rumour reached it that she was 
engaged to be married at last. To whom? was in- 
stantly the eager question. Mrs. Perkins spitefully 
suggested the names of all the wealthy aged yeomen 
of the district, and next those of any somewhat dis- 
reputable gentlemen farmers. No, the informant 
could not recollect the name, but was sure it was 
none of these. In a great ferment, Mrs. Perkins 
actually began to whisper about the squire whose 
family seat was not far from Steere Hall. He came 
from a mad family, and his health was already a 
wreck. ‘Stranger things had happened,” said Mrs. 
Perkins, ‘‘but whoever he married was to be pitied. 
Poor Norah!” 

Norah herself came in due time to tell her own 
story. She was driven up to the door in the Athling 
pony-chaise. ‘‘Oh dear, yes,” said Mrs. Perkins, 
peeping through the pantry window, “ she’s got her 
brother’s people, as well as the Steere servants, to 
wait on her now, and I suppose all the parish is to 
be at her feet soon. And the hussy’s aping the 
humble, in a lilac cotton gown and a check shawl, 
the like of which she has not worn these ten year.” 

Norah asked to see ‘‘the mistress,” if she was 
quite alone and at leisure, and she waited in the hall 
till she got Mrs. Lane’s invitation to her presence. 
The dear old lady had her curiosity. There was 
something about Norah which would stimulate that 
quality in anybody. And in she came, in her strange, 
poor garb, with a wonderful light on her handsome 
face, which recalled to Mrs. Lane her look on that 
day when, in mingled sorrow and hope, she arrived 
in a strange land, to begin her new career of work 
and prosperity. 

“And so you're going to marry at last, Noraii, 
my dear?” said the kind old lady. 

‘‘T’ve been going to marry from the first, Mistress 
Lane,’”’ Norah answered, ‘‘ but now I’m to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, and that changes the face of things 
entirely.” 

“And who is the very happy man?” asked Mrs. 
Lane. 

Norah blushed with a vivid, girlish blush, such as 
one rarely sees on the face of thirty-one winters. 

‘Tt’s no one you know, at all,” she answered ; ‘it’s 
just Michael Cassidy, over by the ould place, blessed 
be it. Michael and me had always promised each 





place at your fire if I don’t light one of my own. 


other. But he’d a widow mother and eight young 
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T never thought the luck would come to us at all, at 
all. But one’s got married, and two have got places, 
and two have gone to their rest, bless them, for they 
were fine boys intirely, and now the ould lady and 


the rest, which are all boys, are willing to go with us | 


to Australia. Mike an’ the rest are crossing over to- 
day, and we’re to be married to-morrow, and the 
next day, please God, we’re off.” 

‘¢ But, Norah,’”’ said Mrs. Lane, ‘‘ when was Mr. 
Cassidy in England, for you have never been in Ire- 
land since you first left it for my service ?” 

‘“‘Mike’s never been in England,” Norah ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Sure we just promised each other before 
I came away, and what more would you have? He 
isn’t a bad hand at writing, isn’t Mike. He let me 
know when he had the small-pox, and when the 
thatch was burnt, and when the landlord took off the 
rent for a whole quarter.” 

‘“You’ve been faithful through a hard trial of 
separation, Norah,” Mrs. Lane observed. 

“Just like death, ma’am,’’ Norah answered, with 
a quiet solemnity. ‘‘Now we know we trust each 
other intirely. Nothing else will come hard.” 

‘“‘ Norah,” said Mrs. Lane, ‘‘I want to give you a 
wedding present. Now you are going away, and 
have, doubtless, thought over the conditions of your 
new home. Is there anything you would like? As 
one friend to another friend, I ask you as a favour 
to me to name it.” 

“You're very kind,” Norah answered. ‘‘I’ve 
never told you before, ma’am, but I did nearly the 
same when Miss Ada was married. I made free to ask 
Master Charles what he thought his sister would like ; 
and he said, a fancy china flat candlestick for extra 
use in the bedroom, which would never have struck 
me, and that was what I gave her, an’ very pleased 
she was. But Mike and me will be in quite a humble 
way, and there’ll be many things to do about a house, 
and an iligant tool-box, like Master Charlie’s, would 
be nearly as good as a guardian angel, not to be 
maning any irreverence.” 

‘This will be a change to you from the comforts 
of Steere,” observed Mrs. Lane. 

‘‘Oh, we'll be comfortable,’’ said Norah; ‘‘ we’re 
maning to put everything into comfort. I’ve sold 
my silk gowns to Ellen ; I’d have given them to her, 
but Athling wouldn’t hear of it. They’ll be no use 
to me for years and years out there, and there’s 
no luck in lumber. I’ve parted from my gold 
watch.” 

“Parted from your gold watch!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lane. ‘Why, Norah, I thought you were so proud 
of that.” 

“‘ But then I hadn’t Michael Cassidy,” said Norah, 
simply, ‘‘an’ he wouldn’t have taken its value if I’d 
offered it to him. An honest boy don’t like taking 
from you till you’ve trusted him with yourself. So 
I’ve turned everything into cash, that I can put into 
Mike’s hand when he’s put on the ring. Sure, what 
do I want with a gold watch? I hadn’t the like 
when Mike first courted me. I took up with those 
things when I thought I was to have nothing better 
in the wide world. An’ I’ve showed those that looked 
down on me what I could get. But that’s a poor 


thought that shouldn’t be in a woman’s heart along 
with the love o’ Mike Cassidy.” 

Norah spent the day in the Lanes’ house, and 
when she went away she carried with her a large 
She told all her 


and perfectly-appointed tool-box. 


NORAH’S CHOICE. 


brothers and sisters, with nobody but him to look to. ; news with the greatest candour. 
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She was going to 
be married “‘just as she stood,” in ‘good washing 
clothes, for ship wear.’’ She wished there was time to 
bring Mike to see her familiar haunts. ‘‘ He’d never 
have seen such fine places nor such genteel people.” 
She told the price for which she had sold her watch, 
and the liberal sum which Athling had insisted on 
giving for her handsome clothes. She described 
her outfit, in all its stubborn economy of linsey- 
woolsey, lilac print, and red flannel. She begged 
from the gardener’s wife some patterns of working 
garments to help her in her future labours for- her 
young brothers-in-law. And then she went away, 
with streaming eyes, but with a, strange, half- 
pathetic glee which only too pitifully revealed how 
hungry her passionate heart had been through those 
long years of proud struggle, and how the assured 
draught of Michael Cassidy’s homely love was more 
refreshing to her soul than all the sweet waters of 


| ease and success of which she had drunk so plenti- 


fully. 

‘‘Some people are born to get whatever they 
want,’’ commented Mrs. Perkins. ‘I always said 
she was a stuck-up, upsetting hussy, but I never 
thought that after she’d got all that anybody else 
wants she’d go and throw it down like dirt, and speak 
of it as if it was no more than shells on the seashore. 
An’ to think that all the while she was getting on 
like wildfire, and seeming to be body and soul set on 
being like decent folk, it was just a pastime to her, 
and a wild Irishman, and a bit of rough farm in the 
bush, was her object in life! I call it deception, I 
do. Though I might have been married in my time, 
too, if I’d set my heart on it!” 





autumn Days. 


| following lines, not before published in this 
country, were written by Mr. Howitt in the 
Tyrol, October, 1875 :— 


RED springs the rye 
As Autumn days decline ; 
And from the brilliant sky 
Less florid splendours shine. 
Its airy lustrous line 
The gossamer displays, 
And faintly breathes the pine 
In Autumn days, 


And solemn is the hush 

That on the heart doth fall ; 
And of all birds, the thrush 

Alone is musical. 

The sparrow on the wall 
Shivers in pallid rays, 

And the frog has ceased its call 
in Autumn days. 


But oh! the life, the life, 
That Summer poured around ; 
The meiry ringing strife, 
And jocundy of sound 
In wood and sky and ground ; 
What a chorus! what a maze 
Of beauty there was found 
In Summer days. 
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Tis gone! you hear no more 

The bee hum ir the flower ; 
Nor see the swallow soar 

Around the hoary tower. 

Nor the shrieking swifts devour 
The distance in their plays ; 

’*Tis now the voiceless hour 
Of Autumn days. 


Brown little owl that hauntest 
That aged giant tree, 

And thy small wisdom vauntest 
In one-note minstrelsy, 
What is become of thee 

And thy Summer night displays ? 
Dost thou, too, southward flee 

In Autumn days ? 


The hoopoo’s hollow throat 
And blaze of colouring 
Went with the cuckoo out— 
Mere memories of Spring. 
Even the quail has found her wing, 
Nor for the reaper stays ; 
She dreads the sickle’s ring 
In Autumn days. 


And all the friendly faces 
A-coming and a-going, 
The young ones in their graces, 
The old ones grave and knowing, 
Who made these haunts o’erflowing 
With mirth’s electric blaze, 
Such bliss are not bestowing 
In Autumn days. 


The mothers, girls, and wives, 
Like the honey-laden bee, 
Are away into their hives, 
With the men-folk o’er the sea ; 
And ’tis surely time that we 
Should gather up our strays, 
Nor here sit lonesomely 
In Autumn days. 


So soon the daily walk 
Through heather and through woods, 
And the evening muss* and talk 
When the lamp’s radiance floods 
The hall, and fog-winds seud 
Without, o’er naked sprays, 
Will be a dream that broods 
O’er Autumn days. 


Lo! her banner of all dyes 
Nature, in gorgeous show, 
Hangs on the forest rise, 
Where the cherry’s crimson glow 
Gleams on the vale below, 
And shoots through all our ways, 
’Tis time for you to go 
From Autumn days. 


*Tis time ere burst at length 
The mountain rains and hail, 
And the torrents in their strength 
Rush roaring through the vale ; 
Their shock the bridge assails 
And our flight in midway stays ; 
Friend pent up friend bewails 
In Autumn days. 








* A favourite Tyrolean dish. 








AUTUMN DAYS. 


Anon—and this will be 
A dream like all the rest 
Of the life—that fondly we 
Here pilgrimage possessed. 
But the lasting and the blessed 
We must gather yet in ways 
That know no passing guest 
Nor Autumn days. 
WILLIAM HOWITT. 





~ — 
Varieties. 

Rooks AND THE CoLoRADO BEETLE.—The remarks in the 
papers about the importance of encouraging the rooks as con- 
sumers of the Colorado potato-beetle, induce me to mention an 
instance of the sagacity and usefulness of that bird. About the 
year 1850 a field in Harwood, in the parish of Middleton in 
Teesdale, in the county of Durham, was infested with a species 
of grub, which destroyed every green thing in it. One daya 
single rook alighted in the field, stayed a minute or two, and 
flew away. In an hour or so the field was covered with rooks, 
and the grubs vanished. The nearest rookery was at Middleton 
Rectory, about séven miles off; another at Romaldkirk Rectory, 
eleven miles distant, and others at Raby Castle, twenty miles or 
so, from the said field. 

Whitstone Rectory, Exeter. WILSE BROWN. 

Loncevity oF TorrorsE.—In the hall of the Episcopal 
Palace of Peterborough there is preserved under a glass case the 
shell of a large tortoise, which appears to have been a double 
*‘centenarian.” Beside the shell there lies the following de- 
scription of this remarkable animal : 

** The Peterborough Tortoise. 

‘It is well ascertained that this tortoise must have lived 
about 220 years. Bishop Parsons had remembered it for more 
than 60 years, and had not recognised in it any visible change. 
Bishop Marsh (in whose time it died) was the seventh who had 
worn the mitre during its sojourn here. Its shell was perforated 
(as is seen) in order to attach it to a tree, to keep it from, or 
rather to limit its ravages, among the strawberries, of which 
it was excessively fond. It ate all kinds of fruit, and some- 
times a pint of gooseberries at a time, but it made the 
greatest havoc among the strawberries. It knew the 
gardeners well (of whom it had seen many), and would 
always keep near them when they were gathering fruit, etc. 
It could bear almost any weight; sometimes as much as 
eighteen stone was laid uponitsback. About October it used to 
bury itself, in a particular spot of the garden, at the depth of 
one or two feet, according to the severity of the approaching 
season, where it would remain without food until the following 
April, when it would again emerge from its hiding-place. 

** Palace, Peterborough, March, 1842. 

‘The bishops during whose time it lived were : 

. John Thomas, 1747-1757. 

. Richard Terrick, 1757. 

. Robert Lamb, 1764. 

. John Hinchcliffe, 1769, 

. Spencer Madam, 1794. 

. John Parsons, 1813. 

. Herbert Marsh, 1819-1839.” 


NTO OP WD 


PRESERVATION OF IcE.—Mr. Sampson Gamgee, surgeon to 
the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, gives the following hints 
for preserving ice in cases of sickness. His practice for some 
years has been to cut a piece of flannel about nine inches 
square, and secure it by ligature round the mouth of an ordinary 
tumbler, so as to leave a cup-shaped depression of flannel 
within the tumbler to about half its depth. In the flannel cup 
so constructed pieces of ice may be preserved many hours, all 
the longer if a piece of flannel from four to five inches square be 
used as a loose cover to the ice-cup. Cheap flannel, with com- 
paratively open meshes, is preferable, as the water easily drains 
through it and the ice is thus kept quite dry. When good 
flannel with close texture is employed, a small hole must be 
made in the bottom of the flannel cup, otherwise it holds the 
water, and facilitates the melting of the ice, which is, never- 
theless, preserved much longer than in the naked cup oF 
tumbler. 











